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The poem itself is a satire upon women 
which is quite cleverly done. It is divided 
into quatrains upon a single rhyme, with twelve 
syllables to the line. The greatest intrinsic 
interest of the poem lies in the ingenious way 
in which the satire is brought out. The poet 
in each quatrain begins by mentioning some 
supposed good quality in women, but in the 
last line he always gives it so sarcastic a turn 
that just the opposite effect is produced. 

Five different theories have been advanced 
as to who was the author of the poem. They 
are all readily rejected, except the very indefi- 
nite one that the author was some unknown 
monk who lived in or near Paris. 

The date of the poem has never been well 
established ; but an investigation of the proba- 
ble dates of the various MSS. leads us to place 
it at about 1250. 

Mall has thrown some doubt about the name 
of the poem having originally been " Evangile 
aux Femmes," but as the name occurs in six 
of the seven MSS. we are warranted in con- 
sidering his objections as not well-founded. 

George C. Keidel. 
Jahns Hopkins University. 



open and close e in the 'or- 

mulum: 

As is already well known, the MS. of the ' Or- 
mulum ' in the Bodleian Library at Oxford is 
by no means adaquately reproduced for the 
purpose of the philological student. The 
standard text is that of Holt (Oxford, 1878), 
which is based on that of White (Oxford, 1852). 
The editor, in his preface to the new edition, 
says that the text has been carefully collated 
and that many errors in the Glossary have 
been corrected. This collation must have 
been made, however, without reference to that 
of Kolbing (Englische Studien, i, 1). And in 
like manner the collation of Kolbing is inde- 
pendent of the edition of 1878. The two col- 
lations do not invariably agree. It must be 
remarked, also, that many of the errors in 
White's Glossary remain uncorrected. There 
is rumor of new editions and new collations, 
but nothing is as yet generally accessible. 

Aside from this rather unsatisfactory state of 
things, difficulties are increased by the nature 



of the MS. itself, which consists of pages of 
parchment very different in size. On a casual 
examination, it appears probable that a large 
number of the smaller pages were written 
after the larger ones, and inserted throughout 
the work. But there is no way of being certain 
in the matter without a more carefi.ll study of 
,the orthography of the various parts. Nor is 
any such difference indicated in the printed 
text. Beyond this, it must also be remarked 
that the printed text fails in certain cases to 
convey nice differentiations of the MS. letters 
as appears from Napier's article on the letter 
g (Academy, March 15 1890, and subsequently 
illustrated by a facsimile). Another example 
is in the spellings eo and e. For in all the 
cases I have observed of the spelling eo, an 
original letter after the e (presumably o) has 
been erased and subsequently an o inserted in 
somewhat different ink. To this peculiarity 
allusion is made later. I hear, also, that there 
is variation in the writing of cz, but what is the 
exact nature of it I cannot say. Such matters 
must await a study of the MS. more careful 
than those of Holt or of Kolbing. 

Under such circumstances it must be recog- 
nized that the following researches can give 
only tentative results. They are based upon a 
study of Holt's text with some reference to 
Kolbing's collation, although the corrections 
have not always been followed. Such as they 
are, however, I offer these notes to co-workers, 
with the hope that they may be of some use in 
dealing with a question of great interest in M. 
E. philology. 

The sound e is represented in the ' Ormu- 
lum,' sometimes by e, sometimes by ce, some- 
times by oe. With their usual keenness, Sweet 
and Kluge have already remarked, the former 
that the open e (el) and the close i (it) are 
distinguished as ce and e with perfect regulari- 
ty, ('Hist, of Engl. Sounds,' §669), the latter 
that the ts is always in the 'Ormulum' long 
(Paul's 'Grundriss,' i, 868). But the question 
has not as yet been treated in detail. That 
such a treatment is desirable is made evident 
by Sweet's handling of the matter and by 
Kluge's remark " Orrm dafur (O. E. <£=Goth. 
e) bald & bald £ hat, ohne dass sein Dialekt 
eine Regel erkennen lasst." (' Grundriss,' i, 
882). That the distinction between 11 and it 
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in early Middle English is of importance, will 
be recognized by all students who have sought 
a connecting link between ten Brink's remarks 
on the distinction in Chaucer, and the scattered 
notes and 'material on the subject in the 
various monographs on the Mercian dialect, 
gathered together by Brown ("Die Sprache 
der Rushworth Glossen," Gottingen, 1891, 
Einleitung). 

I present first the material under the head- 
ing of the O. E. sounds, and subsequently add 
some general comments. 

W.G. a, Mercian i, W.S. ez. 

For W.G. d, Ps. and the other Mercian 
documents have 6, R/ has chiefly e, although 
a (e, ae) is common and a occasional. (Brown, 
p. 56). In the ' Ormulum ' we have usually a. 
But e (£, e, e) appears frequently and in a few 
words a. When the sound is shortened it is 
written e. 

The examples are : 

(a). In the present of reduplicating verbs. 
dradenn, inf. 5600, 5907, 6219, 8801, 11493, 

12560, 19132. dredenn inf. 1218, 16206, 18174, 

19342. dred. imp. 151, 8659, 
dradesst, 2d sing. ind. 14686. 
dradenn, 2d plu. ind. 6203. 
dredepp, 3d sing. ind. pres. 6179, 7167. 
latenn (to think), Ded. 79, 12282. 
latenn, 3750, 7525. 
latesst, 2d sing. ind. 4660. 4896. 
latepp, 3d sing. 4897. 
leztenn, 3d plu. pres. ind., 13658. 
latenn, " 7322, 7408, 12081. 
litenn, 18224, 19706, 19707. 
(litenn (to allow), 2017, 10157, 19544)- 
letenn, 10241. 
latenn, 9059. 

leet, imp. 7619, 7622, 10666. 
radepp, 17286. redenn, Ded. 47. rtdenn, 

Ded. 328. 
slcgpenn, 7483. 

(b). In the 2d sing, and the plural of the Ind. 
pret. and in the Subj. pret. of verbs of the 
fourth and fifth classes. 

Badenn, bade, barenn, bare, bere (15910), 
gafenn (gafenn, 6476), gafe, saghenn, se, 
seo, saghe, satenn, spakenn, spake, war- 
enn, ware, ummbesharenn, ^/(Sievers-Cook, 
391, note 3), etenn. 

(c). In other words : 



JEbar, arist, ate, bare, blatenn, dra- 
dunng (5612), dadbote, farenn, forrfaredd, 
fcerlike, bigate, hirer, lachenn, lachecrafft, 
l<zchedom, hewed, mceletin, ivukemczlumm, 
meere, reed, reedig, anndstzte, sleepe (3136, 
J 9254. 3152, 3 r 48, 5^43. 8352, 8375), spceche, 
strczte, tcelenn, teelepp, wade, wczdla, wcepemi, 
wapnedd, weete, ivhtzr, whezrs, zvheeroff, egg- 
wheer, wrtzchc. 

Dredinng (7185), dede, missdede, lenenn, 
meghe, orrmete, nedle, sed, slep (7479.) 

Nowwhar, zuidewhar, mast, slap (1903). 

In comparing this material with R' it will be 
remarked : 

1. In (a) where R' has always e, there ap- 
pears a variation in O. 

2. In (b) where in R' is variation, O. has 
regularly^, with el and eten and exceptional- 
ly bere and se (which in R' are always written 
with e). 

3. In (c) where there is variance in R', we 
have in O. a preponderance of ee. To be 
noted, however, is that such words as appear 
in O. with e and also in R', are found in the 
latter with e. Nedle, 19, 24. sed, 22, 24, 28 ; 
13, 27. std,, 13, 24, 37. seda, 13, 32. sieed, 
13,38. 

That is to say e which preponderates in R' 
is frequently in O., replaced by ee. On the 
other hand an ez appearing in R' is never regu- 
larly represented in O. by e. 

Germ, ai with z-umlant, Merc. W. S. ee. 

Here also O. has usually ez ; rarely e or a. 

The examples are : 

ez, izfre, ncttfrezr, eznne, ezr, allrczresst, 
littlezr, cleznnesse, uunclceunessess cleznleggc, 
unncleznleggc, dezledd, todeeledd, fiezsh, eeg- 
ezde, hezlenn, Hezlennde, ummhezle, hezse, 
hate, hapene, hapenndome, larenn (inf.) 
lare, (subj.), laredd, utinlaredd, laste, mane, 
imane, manelike, sez, shape, tachepp, bita- 
che, par (tar), paraffter, tar/ore, taromie, 
parto, whate. 

Clene, unnclene, summdel (passim) del (1722, 
2715), leden, utleden, menepp. 

Dale, 8273, 14181, 14185, 14186, 6125, daless, 
8266, 8270, 9180, la/dig, 334 (commonly laffdig), 
lare (inf.), lare (opt.). 

Here the preponderance of a is such that it 
will be naturally taken as regular. 
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OE. ^a (excepting before k. c. g. h in O). 
^(7091), csdig, eedmod (also eeddmod, see 
below, as also for the compounds) eedmodlig 
esdmodnesse, cere, test, eestdale, esp, unneep, 
espelig. Sunebeem, beztenn, breed, toclczf, 
clues, deekenn, dcecness, deed, helledap, deep, 
dcep,deepshildigness{\(>2.yi , without g 18097), un- 
dcepshildignesse, deepshildig, dcew, deewwenn, 
dreem, fi-ewe, unnfcewe, fleet (pret.), onngeen, 
onegceness, geen, gezp, hinndergee P, gee- 
pleggc, greet, heefedd, heep, heepedd, heewenn, 
leepenn, leefe (belief), (lefe, permission), leefful, 
lee/ess (leaves), leen,-less in many compounds 
(saccless 5299 with usual saeelcsss), gemeleeste, 
rczfenn, biriefedd, ram, resw, (pret.) sheefess, 
shezwenn, s/ieezvedd, sheewerrne, shrcedenn, 
seem, eleseeiv, slcen (and slan from O. N. sld), 
waterstrcem, tezress, teemenn, "deewess, reepenn. 
Here are also to be placed words with ez 
from lengthened OE. ea before rd, rn. eerd, 
gcerd, flcerd, tern, beem, bcernennde. Also 
Allweeldend, but walde. 

OE. ia before palatals. 
Here, as in Mercian, O. has e. Exceptions 
are the preterites in ezh which, probably, have 
ee through analogy with other verbs of their 
class. 

(a), becnenn, en, tekenn, ekedd, eghe, eghe- 
salfe, neh (cf. ner, nest), nehghenn, heh (hih, 
2686), heghe, effenheh, oferrheh, hehhre, he- 
ghesst (2146), heghgesst (1055), heghepp, heg- 
liedd, pehh (poh/i, tohh borrowed from Old 
Norse), 
(b). beeh, desk, flesh, attfleeh, leeh; and drah. 

W.S. ea, Merc. i after palatals. 
Here we have, unfortunately, few examples. 
ger (always). 
geress, plu., 8020, 8396, 11251, 16290, 16314, 

16322, 16336, 16378, gen. 4230, 8402. 
geeress, 10885 ; here Kolbing reads geeress. 
geeress, 8050. 
shcedenn, tosheedepp. 
sheed, 1210, 5534. 
sheediting. 

(The preterite shadd is shortened.) 
cepinngbope, shep, shephirde. 

These words ger, shep, are probably not L. 
W.S. ger, scip since we have for instance : 
gaff, L.W.S. gef. Sievers §102. 
gate, get, 

chess, eis, 

onngcen, on gen. 



OE. i in open syllables. 

Represented by e. E in open syllables may 
in the 'Ormulum' represent either the long 
or the short sound, as already shown by 
Trautmann, Ang. vii, Anz. 95. Further, see 
Effer, ib., viii, 196, 7. Although the following 
consonant be not doubled, yet in many words 
we find such forms as : 

Birepp 9284, chile 1615, direwurrpe 4958, 
file 1810, hire 3907, hite 3834, 9465, litenn 
2017, 8149, mile 8647, mite 1649, stile 4467, 
slide 10101, and^there are many examples for 
H, 6, 1. 

In these cases the vowel must be short, and 
since, in some cases, the vowel is short, we 
must in others have special evidence before 
we can assume it to be long. See also Jessen, 
Z.f. d. Ph. ii, 138. 

Merc. W.S. i. 
Here Orm writes almost without exceptions 
e. 

1. ge, he, me, ne, pe (te), zve. 

2. med, her, heroffe. 

3. biliet, let, forrlet, forrl'et, dredde. 

4. bene {bine), betenn, breme, breress, czve- 
menn, cweme, cweu, demenn, drefedd,fegesst, 
fedenn, gledess, secless, purrhsekenn, 
semeppe, shene, switep, szv'et, sw'etlke, szv'et, 
wenenn, waegenn, tweggenn, wesste. 

Dop, 3rd, sing., pres., is probably formed 
through analogy of the other persons. 
Frofrenn is an exception. 

Merc. W. S. eo, io. 

From Merc. W. S. eo, io Orm writes some- 
times e, sometimes eo. The difference, how- 
ever, appears to be wholly orthographical, for 
the same words appear spelled sometimes one 
way, sometimes the other. 

In vv. 1 -13000 we find a variance in the 
writing of the same words. The usual writing 
is eo but there appear many bits of a hundred 
verses also where we have only e. This is the 
case already alluded to: the eo was original 
and was corrected to e and subsequently back 
to eo again. It appears more generally than 
e. E on the other hand appears, so far as I 
have examined, in the smaller sheets of parch- 
ment which may very possibly have been 
added later. After v. 13000, e is to be found 
with almost absolute regularity. So in the 
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Dedication and Introduction. The most obvi- 
ous explanation is that Orm first wrote eo, but 
about v. 13000 began to write e. He erased 
the o in his previous work, wrote e throughout 
the remainder of the poem, in the Dedication 
and Introduction which may well have been 
written last, and also in certain supplementary 
pages which he inserted in the course of vv. 
t-13000. Subsequently another scribe, in 
looking through the book, saw the o scratched 
out and being accustomed to the spelling eo, 
restored it in every case (the o is written in 
different ink), but did not trouble to add an o 
after the e in the later part. If this explan- 
ation be accepted, it would appear that Orm 
began to write eo, that being the traditional 
spelling. As he went on, however, he re- 
flected that it did not properly represent the 
sound and like the zealous phonetist that he 
was, he at once altered his practice and cor- 
rected what he had previously written. In 
practice then we may regard the two as repre- 
senting but one sound and that a long (close) e. 

OE. eo. 

I give both forms where they occur. 

Berrghenn, berrhless, berrme, erpe, eorp, 
erplig, eorplike, fe, fehh, gerne, georne, 
georrnfull, geormfulness, gerrndesst, geor- 
nepp, georrndc, heffne, heoffnes, heofenn- 
riches, -king, -like, heore, herrte, heorrte, 
mildheorttnesse,-legge, lernenn, lerninngc- 
nihhtes, seffne, seofenn, seoffne, seffnde, se- 
fennfald, sefannaht, steoressmann, swerd, 
perrflinng, weorrc, oferrwerrc, werelld, weo- 
relld, wear elldping,-lif, -like, -shipessforrwer- 
penn. 

Here are also to be placed : 

Wurrpcnn, fihhtenn. 

OE. eo. 

Be, ben, beon, beodepp, brest, breoslliu, 
chesenn, cnew, cnewenn (pret.), cneow, che- 
wepp, defell, deofell, der, dreghenn, drerig, 
dreorig, gede, fell (pret.), ferpe, fie, flen, 
jieon, fie ghenn, f rend, freond, heldenn (pret.), 
lede, leode, lef leflig, leof leghepp, leome, 
leness, leoness, lennes, forrleosesst, prest, 
preost, preste-flocc, rewwsinug, reowwsunn- 
ge, vnnderrpreost, sen, seon, seo, streon, 
streonenn, strenedd, tre, rodetre, treo, rode- 



treo, bitwenen, ped, peod, ennglepeod, pess- 
terr, peossterrlegge,-iiesse, peivivtenn, peo- 
wwtenn, peoiviv,-dom, pewwlike, pre, zvex 
(pret.), zvheless. 

In certain words we have always o (or u), 
instead of e, eo, probably through shifting of 
accent. 

(a) gocc, gonnd, shollde. sholldenn. 

(b) gol, golldagg, sho, shopwang, shop 
(pret.), nuggu (OE. nu geo ?) 

(c) guw, gure, gho, fowwre, foivwertig, 
troivwenn, trowwpe, trowivpeleas. 

The examples under (a) and (b) may, of 
course, also be explained by the view that 
the eo in OE. was not a full diphthong but a 
means of indicating palatal pronunciation. 
Those in (c), however, must be the result of 
accent shifting. 

W.S. ie. 
I place here a number of words, although, it 
is by no means certain what were the exact 
vowel sounds in the words from which they 
developed. We have, however, a convenient 
rubric. 

(a) getenn, bigetenn, gifenu, gifenn, gife, 
(noun), geldenn, gellp, scippend. 

(b) belden, elde. 

(c) mahht, mihhte (290), mahhtig, allmih- 
tig (also mihhte, etc., from magg), nihht, 
nahht, sefennnahht, rihht, rihhtwise, rihht- 
wisnesse, sexte, se.xtene. 

(cl) dame, dcernelike, dcemelig. 

The examples are seen to be, unfortunately, 
few and varying. 

W.S. ie. 

In ' Orm.' e (and eo as above). 

Dere, deore, deoreiuzvuppe, heren, herrd, 
herrdenn, lesenn, forrlesenn, lefenn, nede, 
nest (cf. neh sub. id), nezvenn, neowe, smec, 
tene. 

Also, anliepig, anlepig (cf. serfflpess), 
beorh, brihhte. 

Proper Names. 

The character a is also used in certain 
proper names, as follows : 

Ascer, Beppleam, Elysabap, Emanua:!, 
Fanucel, Gabrieel, gerrsalccm, Israml, Jaf- 
tzth, Josap, Mellchisedcvc, Michacel, Moy- 
scn, Natanaczl, Nazarivp, Pcersa, Raphael, 
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Scsm, Here, too, may we place the word 
amczn, 

In the Vulgate these names appear with an 
e which represents, sometimes Gr. ;;, some- 
times Gr. f. From Jaf'ceth (6807) added to the 
forms Astzres, Jssrtzless, Josczpess, Moys- 
cEsess, Nazarceess we may assume a long e. 
The author of the ' Heliand ' writes most of 
these names with e (but Nazareth). Orm 
writes Nicodem, never *Nicodcem. The 
matter is not of great importance since the 
names are, of course, learned words. 

JE also appears in a number of words of 
which the origin seems to me obscure : ezgcz- 
de, anndgtztenn, anndgeztnesse, btzzvenn, 
onndlcct, sltztenn, wczlinng. 

Such being the material, all interested in 
the matter will be best able to draw their own 
conclusions. It will be proper, however, to 
note briefly what seems most evident. 

1. The sign ce is always long. Aside from 
the examples above, it is to be remarked, first, 
that it never appears with the sign for short- 
ness and, second, very rarely with the sign for 
length ; if it were necessary to make a differ- 
ence between ce and ce we should expect to 
find cz with mark for length and for shortness 
as often as the other vowels. It is further 
to be remarked that tz almost always, in the 
middle of a syllable, stands before a single 
consonant (and even before a double conso- 
nant it might be long, utterrlike, 16510, onnd- 
I'ett, 16170). And here I must remark that in 
czddmod and nnnclcennleggc that tz is prob- 
ably long and not with Brate (Beitrage, x, n) 
short. If all the examples of czdmod are col- 
lected will be seen that there is variance in the 
writing and cedmod is the more common from : 
unncliznnleggc is an error of the Glossary ; 
the text gives one u 462S (cf. 2523, 2539, 4622). 
There are certain words in which a? is the 
representation of OE. a; in which we have no 
especial ground for assuming lengthening. 
bced,forrbtzd, may have arisen from analogy 
with the plurals. But in tzbizr, grtzfes and 
tzpel, it would not be so easy to say why 
lengthening should appear; or if the vowels 
were long why they should not be a. 

2. ce is to be taken regularly as open e (ee) 
since it represents OE. ea which was surely 
open and never OF.. 60. 



In regard to quantitative changes in pho- 
nology there is not much to add to Brate and 
Effer. 

3. Lengthening before rn, rd must have ap- 
peared before the change ea>a; esrn, bcsrti, 
b/zmei/nde ; czrd, middil/zrd, kirrkegcerd, 
fecerd, and not *arn, etc. As to lengthening 

before Id, the matter is not sufficiently indi- 
cated ; we have Allweeldennd, but ivalde, Ell- 
dememannes and aide with compounds. 
These exceptions I take to be W.S. loan- 
words. The regular Mercian form would be 
with a as is the rule in R'. 

4. In like manner the shortening in lassten, 
tahhte, ahhte, shadd, must have taken place 
before ea><z, and before ea>a. Otherwise, 
we should have tessten, etc. 

5. Later than these changes, however, is the 
shortening in errnde, sellpe, ehhte, eggper, 
zveppmann, clennlike, clennsenn. 

As to quality it is to be remarked. 

6. OE. Sa before palatals had become ££. 

7. W.S. d (W.S. ai with z'-umlaut, and W.S. 
d) appears mostly as ee, before dentals often 
eS. The general course from the close sound 
to the open in Ps, R/, and O. has been already 
noted. 

On minor matters. 

8. eo seems to have been by this time mere- 
ly an historical sign indicating for this dialect 
nothing different from e. 

9. It appears that e in proper names was 
open. But here the usage of Orm is not borne 
out in other examples, for instance, Gen. and 
Ex. where there is much variation. 

10. eo and eo after palatals have lost all 
character as diphthongs. 

Edward E. Hale, Jr. 
State University of lotva. 



FRENCH LITER A TURE. 

The Literature of France. By H. G. Keene, 
Hon. M. A. Oxon. Charles Scribner's 
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